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read? If not, we will proceed to the next paper on the program, by 
Mr. James Brown Scott. 

Mr. Scott. Ladies and Gentlemen: Owing to the lateness of the 
hour and the fact that we have had enough reading of papers this 
morning, and vei"y interesting discussion of them, I propose that the 
Secretary, on this occasion, eliminate himself in the matter of papers, 
as he has done for the past six years. He had intended to fill a gap 
in the proceedings by reading his first paper before the Society, but 
will content himself with asking leave to print. 

The Chairman. The Chair infers that leave to print is unanimousl} 
granted, although we are sorry not to hear from Dr. Scott.' 

The Chairman. Is there any further discussion of the paper of 
Seiior Casasus? If not, the next paper in order will be that of Mr. 
Luis Anderson, formerly Minister of Foreign Affairs of Costa Rica, 
on the subject of the program of the Third Hague Conference. 

Address ok Honorable Luis Anderson, of Costa Rica, 

on 
The Monroe Doctrine and International L.\w. 

When, upon suggestion of my friend. Mr. James Brown Scott, I 
resolved to attend this meeting of the American Society of Inter- 
national Law, I understood that the program for the same was already 
definitely arranged, and knew there was no room for me. I came, 
therefore, prepared to listen but without the least intention of speak- 
ing. Mr. Scott — with a kindness for which I feel deeply indebted to 
him — said that as there are present here distinguished representatives 
from the North and South American countries, I, being the only 
Central-American here, ought not to remain silent, so that the three 
Americas should be represented in this assembly devoted to the preser- 
vation and strengthening of the bonds of solidarity among the peoples 
of this continent and of peace and good will among all the countries 
of the earth. We all know how difficult it is to resist a request from 

'Dr. Scott's paper will be printed in a forthcoming issue of the A>rERic.\iV 
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our amiable Secretary, and thus, though I did not bring a specially 
prepared paper that would be worthy of your attention, I welcome this 
opportunity to speak on a question of the utmost transcendence for the 
preservation of peace in the future, and which, for this very reason, I 
think would be a pertinent subject at The Hague Conference, as well 
as in any other conference striving to unite the men of every nation 
in the eternal bonds of justice and humanity. 

Scarcely had the ancient Spanish colonies established their inde- 
pendence and came by their own right to occupy a place among the 
family of nations, when the conservation of their sovereignty and ter- 
ritorial integrity became the object of their greatest and most constant 
concern. The threatenings of re-conquest by the mother country and 
the greediness with which the nations of Europe cast their eyes about 
the rich lands of America, full of infinite possibilities and resources 
of every kind, held the new republics, during the first period of their 
• independent life, in constant danger of being upset. To this situation 
of anxiety and positive peril, the declaration made by President Mon- 
roe in 1823 brought an end. This declaration resounded throughout 
the world as the solemn announcement of the right of the American 
peoples to the liberty they had won at the cost of so much blood and 
so tremendous a sacrifice. 

Here are the words of that great President, whose memory evokes 
in every citizen of this continent a feeling of gratitude and admiration, 
and whose words shall echo as long as liberty may live in America : 

The American continents, by the free and independent condition 
which they have assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be con- 
sidered as subjects for future colonization by any European Powers. 
* * * In the wars of the European Powers in matters relating to 
themselves we have never taken any part, nor does it comport with our 
policy so to do. It is only when bur rights are invaded or seriously 
menaced that we resent injuries or make preparation for our defense. 
With the movements in this hemisphere, we are, of necessity, more 
immediately connected, and by causes which must be obvious to all en- 
lightened and impartial observers. The political system of the allied 
Powers is essentially different in this respect from that of America. 
This difference proceeds from that which exists in their respective 
governments. And to the defense of our own, which has been 
achieved by the loss of so much blood and treasure, and matured by 
the wisdom of their most enlightened citizens, and under which we 
have enjoyed unexampled felicity, this whole nation is devoted. We 
owe it, therefore, to candor, and to the amicable relations existing be- 
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tween the United States and those Powers, to declare that we should 
consider any attempt on their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. With 
the existing colonies or dependencies of any European Power we have 
not interfered and shall not interfere. But with the governments who 
have declared their independence and maintained it, and whose inde- 
pendence we have, on great consideration and on just principles, ac- 
knowledged, we could not view any interposition for the purpose of 
oppressing them, or controlling in any other manner their destiny, by 
any European Power, in any other light than as the manifestation of an 
unfriendly disposition toward the United States. 

Such an important and solemn declaration, uttered at the most op- 
portune time, was really the last stone to complete the edifice of Span- 
ish-American independence; and, until this day, it has been the rock 
against which have foundered all the different enterprises of re-con- 
quest and domination on the part of the countries of the Old World. 
Before this statement, the vast projects entertained at Verona by the 
monarchs united in the Holy Alliance had to hold themselves in check 
and remain reduced to nothing; and the same fate was later shared 
by the unfortunate adventures of Mexico, the Chincha Islands, the 
Dominican Republic, etc. 

To avail myself of the happy expression of our illustrious colleague, 
Don Alejandro Alvarez, "the message of President Monroe, although 
it was not its purpose to declare any principle, nor had anything in view 
beyond the immediate interests of the United States, yet it formulated 
with such precision the international situation of the New World with 
respect to the Old, and synthesized so exactly the aspirations and des- 
tinies of all America, that in a certain manner it came to be its 
gospel."^ 

In fact, the declaration of President Monroe, made under trying cir- 
cumstances and on the most proper occasion, was for the Iberian Re- 
pulblics of America the fundamental ground of their sovereignty and 
institutions; for America at large, it was, and continues to be, the 
symbol of continental solidarity which unites the English-speaking and 
Spanish-speaking peoples, and places the territory and the institutions 
of every American country sheltered from violence and possible for- 
eign intervention, assuring them their national life as organizations 
Avhich shall never be disintegrated by any expansionist ambition. 



'Alejandro Alvarez, Droit International Americain. 
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The Monroe Doctrine, so considered and understood, constitutes the 
corner-stone of our existence as political bodies and is in fact one of 
the cardinal principles of our international life. Proclaimed and main- 
tained in the most energetic way by the United States, but sustained 
with no less decision and enthusiasm by the other republics of the con- 
tinent each time the independence and integrity of the Latin-American 
nations have been menaced, the Monroe Doctrine has played an im- 
portant role in the incident and has received a new consecration. Thus, 
it is evident, among other instances, from the declaration of Secretary 
of State Buchanan in 1848 in regard to the expedition of Flores to 
Ecuador; the attitude of the United States in regard to the French 
intervention in Mexico in 1862-1866; the declaration of Secretary of 
State Seward in regard to the war of Spain with Chile and Peru ; the 
protest of the United States against the reincorporation by Spain of 
the Island of Santo Domingo in 1861 ; the declaration of the Govern- 
ment of the United States in view of the conflict over the boundary of 
Guiana, between England and Venezuela, etc.^ 

It is necessary, therefore, to admit that, thanks to the Monroe Doc- 
trine, maintained by the diplomacy of the United States with such 
ability, energy and constancy,- the Latin-American continent has re- 
mained until now immune to the colonizing tendency which charac- 
terizes the policy of the great Powers of Europe. 

But will this policy of the United States Government be sufficient in 
coming years to g^ard the weak nations of America from attempts at 
conquest by the strong nations? This is a problem with which we 
may, perhaps we shall, be confronted in the near future, and logic, as 
well as the most elementary precaution, teaches us all that we ought 
to forsee the events and prepare ourselves to face them, seeking from 
now on satisfactory solutions of so delicate a situation. 

Not long ago from the German Reichstag re-echoed throughout the 
civilized world the following words, pronounced by no less a person- 
age than the Imperial Chancellor : "The essential condition of a peace- 
ful state is power. The old truth still remains, that the weak are the 
prey of the strong." This declaration has resounded in every corner 
of the earth as the sad and ominous cry which reminds us how far 
distant still is the realization of the sublime ideal of establishing the 
realm of justice among nations. For the weak nations of Latin 
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America, the utterance of the Imperial German Chancellor has been 
something like the Mene^ Mene, Tekel, Upharsin, which announced 
the potential annihilation of their sovereignty, swept away by the hur- 
ricane of conquest. 

This is not a pessimistic point of view. The social and political con- 
ditions of Europe are truly exceptional and critical. The powerful 
armaments by sea and by land, those great armies which of themselves 
are a heavy burden on the citizen, — turned from the home to serve in 
the ranks against his will, — make necessary the imposition of tre- 
mendous taxation, each day more burdensome and oppressive for 
every class. Add to this an overcrowded population, poverty among 
the working class, together with the socialistic tendencies which ad- 
vance everywhere with the onrush and persistence of the tides, and 
which are already beginning to shake the political and social structure, 
and you shall see how near is the realization of the prophecy of Lord 
Grey spoken before the House of Commons on the 13th of May of last 
year : 

Rebellion will not come until the taxes oppress directly the classes 
of society for whom life, even in the better conditions, is a constant 
struggle. When hunger begins to come by reason of the taxes, and 
it will arrive sooner or later in every nation if the actual military ex- 
penses continue increasing as at present, then a rebellion will be near, 
which will bring an end to this military expense. Such is the end 
to which the great nations to-day are sinking. 

The governments of the great Powers of Europe believe they have 
found in territorial expansion the means, if not to prevent, at least to 
delay the danger with which they are confronted; and thus we have 
seen them, during the last few years, striving to enlarge at any cost 
their colonial empire, with a view to transfer beyond the seas their 
overflow of population without weakening the country by migration, 
but enlarging their frontiers and acquiring at the same time splendid 
advantages for their commerce. With no limitations other than those 
which they themselves have been willing to use against each other as a 
matter of compensation and equilibrium, the European Powers, while 
rejoicing at the peace the continent has enjoyed since 1871, have been 
bringing war into the regions of Africa, Asia and the Pacific Islands, 
in order to raise here and there the flag of the conqueror. 

But this colonial policy has proved nothing more than a momentary 
remedy, as the disease still exists while the medicine is being used up ; 
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the territories appropriated are no longer sufficient, and the old con- 
tinent offers no more land available for colonization. The danger, as 
an ever increasing and threatening wave, shows itself again, and the 
governments, utterly astounded, realize that the colonial policy in which 
they expected to find their salvation was no more than a truce. 

New fields for the colonizing and adventurous spirit would perhaps 
be the means of prolonging that truce, to set aside for a longer period 
the danger which is now imminent. But where are these new fields ? It 
is not difficult to see that the answer should be found on this side of 
the Atlantic. I read in an important book, written not long ago by 
Dr. Albert Hale,* what follows : 

The nations of Europe are crowded and South America offers the 
only available land on earth into which the surplus can overflow. Who 
will occupy this virgin soil, when and how, by whom and under what 
influences will its productive acres be used for the sustenance of man ? 

The rich and vast regions of Iberian America, in the main unoccu- 
pied, as there would easily be room enough for its seventy million 
inhabitants in any of the great republics ; its infinite superiority as com- 
pared to all which has been appropriated and colonized to this date in 
Asia or Africa, must be the greatest temptation to the government of 
more than one European Power, a temptation now greatly increased 
by the nearing completion of the Panama Canal, that stupendous work 
which attracts upon this continent the eyes of the world and all the 
currents of modern civilization. 

If the declaration of the Chancellor of the German Empire, above 
referred to, to the effect that "the weak are the prey of the strong," 
is to be taken as the crystallization of present-day ideas in questions of 
international justice, the weak nations of America find themselves face 
to face with a danger, equal if not greater, than that with which they 
were threatened in the beginning of their political existence. The same 
writer. Dr. Hale, states that — 

If England or Germany assert that might is right, that their capital 
invested there is best preserved by a direct power which is responsible 
only to London or Berlin, if overflowing Europe cannot be restrained, 
and if they seize as colonial possession the virgin acres of these rela- 
tively weak nations, there will be bloody war. It may be with more 
benignant purpose than the Spanish invasion of four centuries ago, but 

■'.Albert Hale, The South Americans. 
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it will likewise be a war of conquest, this time not for gold or for 
booty but for land on which millions may live. 

Further on he adds — 

Europe — ^England, Germany, France, Italy and Spain, have their 
commercial rights which must undeniably be recognized, but some of 
them have equally undeniable ambitions to subvert the democratic idea, 
and they would go so far as to combine their commercial rights with 
their monarchical ambitions by laying hold of land, which would be- 
come territories of Europe snatched from South American nations; 
over this land they would fly the flag of an hereditary king, and the 
residents therein would be subjects, not citizens. Thereby would be 
destroyed the sentiment of American soil for the democratic ideals. 

Such is the peril, I say, with which America might be confronted 
some day. Now, as then, the Monroe Doctrine should per force consti- 
tute the wall that should hold back the ambition for territorial ag- 
grandizement at the sacrifice of American soil ; with the only difference 
that such a bar is to-day defended by all the nations of the continent 
whose diverse resources to-day are infinitely superior to those at hand 
when the doctrine was first stated with such stupendous success. 

An attempt of any Power whatever to force its way into this con- 
tinent with conquering intentions would, without doubt, be the test 
stone by which, proving at the same time the efficiency of the Monroe 
Doctrine, there would be manifested as a whole the solidarity of our 
continents for mutual defense. 

Such solidarity, which is a fact, may perhaps, in some given cases, 
find itself relaxed through the fear or distrust that some states might- 
entertain against each other through apprehension in regard to inde- 
pendence or territorial integrity. I .think that that very Monroe Doc- 
trine would be sufficient to meet the difficulty if only all the American 
countries, without looking at past events, but with ej-es cast upon their 
future destinies, would resolve to carry out the idea of President Mon- 
roe in all its logical developments and conclusions according to what 
the spirit of the times demands; if they unite to proclaim as they 
should do, that "conquest shall be hereafter absolutely proscribed front 
the American continent, binding each and all, neither to undertake nor 
to tolerate conquests of American territory/' the Monroe Doctrine 
would thus attain its highest consecration, and the bonds uniting the 
sister republics of the World of Columbus would be made more bind- 
ing and become real and actual ties of fraternal friendship. That 
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should be the main point and the most important subject before the 
next Pan-American Conference. 

Such a declaration, whose importance and necessity could never be 
sufficiently argued, would in reality be nothing new ; it has already been 
formulated on different occasions, from the same high chair from 
which President Monroe issued his famous doctrine. President Roose- 
velt, in his speech at the Minnesota State Fair in 1901, said : 

The Spanish-American countries in their own interest ought to favor 
the Monroe Doctrine with the same energy with which we do. We 
do not intend through it to sanction any policy of aggression of one 
American state against another, nor commercial preference directed 
against any Power whatever. In regard to what this doctrine con- 
cerns, commercially all that we desire is a fair field and no favor ; yet, 
if we proceed wisely, we should insist in the most strenuous manner 
that under no pretext will we tolerate the aggrandizement of any 
European Power at the expense of American territory ; and this with- 
out consideration as to the manner in which that is done. 

President Roosevelt, in his message of February 15, 1905, addressed 
to the Senate, again declared : 

It cannot be too often and too emphatically asserted that the United 
States has not the slightest desire for territorial aggrandizement at the 
expense of any of its southern neighbors and will not treat the Doc- 
trine of Monroe as an excuse for an aggrandizement on its part. 

Mr. Elihu Root, then Secretary of State of the United States, de- 
livered on July 31, 1906, before the representatives from the American 
Republics, assembled, at the Monroe Palace of Rio Janeiro, in the 
Third Pan-American Conference, a speech from which the following 
words shall forever ring in America as a token of friendship and con- 
fidence among its different nations : 

We wish for no victories but those of peace; for no territory ex- 
cept our own; for no sovereignty except the sovereignty over our- 
selves. We deem the independence and equal rights of the smallest 
and weakest member of the family of nations entitled to as much re- 
spect as those of the greatest empire, and we deem observance of that 
respect the chief guaranty of the weak against the oppression of the 
strong. We neither claim nor desire any rights, or privileges, or 
powers that we do not freely concede to every American Republic. 
We wish to increase our prosperity, to expand our trade, to grow in 
wealth, in wisdom, and in spirit, but our conception of the true way 
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to accomplish this is not to pull down others and profit by their ruin, 
but to help all friends to a common prosperitj- and a common growth, 
that we may all become greater and stronger together. 

And not many days ago, th^ present Secretary of State of the United 
States, Mr. Philander C. Knox, addressing the President of Nicaragua, 
confirmed the same idea, in such terms of energy and frankness that his 
words cannot but bring the general conviction that there is no serious 
motive nor justified distrust which might in any way hinder the good 
understanding and community of purpose between Anglo-Saxon 
America and Latin-America in regard to the construction and main- 
tenance of the Monroe Doctrine. These are Secretary Knox's words : 

I note, Mr. President, what you have said in regard to the existence 
of some apprehension here and in other Republics of Latin-America as 
to the true motives and purposes of the United States towards them 
under the Monroe Doctrine. I beg to assure you, and I am sure that 
what I say meets the approval of the people and President of the 
United States, that my Government does not covet an inch of territory 
south of the Rio Grande. The full measure and extent of our policy 
is to assist in the maintenance of republican institutions upon this 
hemisphere and we are anxious that the experiment of a government 
of the people, for the people and by the people, shall not fail in any 
Republic on this continent. We have a well-known policj' as to causes 
that might threaten the existence of an American Republic from be- 
yond the sea. We are equally desirous that there shall be no failure to 
maintain a republican form of government from forces of disintegra- 
tion originating from within; and so far as we may be able, we will 
always be found willing to lend such proper assistance as may be 
within our power to preser\'e the statuity of our sister American Re- 
publics. 

On the other hand, such a declaration incorporated in a public treaty 
between the American republics would impose silence upon those who 
deny any international value to the Monroe Doctrine, alleging that it 
does not amount to anything more than the expression of a political 
tendency of the United States Government, and in no way an ac- 
knowledged principle of the law of nations. "The Monroe Doctrine" 
says an American author, "has not received legislative sanction not 
even in the country of its origin ; its development has depended on suc- 
cessive affirmations of persons officially competent to define it; but 
without any authority sufficient to obligate the nation with their per- 
sonal expressions. It continues therefore to remain a political tendency 
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and not a municipal or international law." Assuming that this propo- 
sition is correct, a diplomatic agreement on the part of all the repub- 
lics should dispose of the objection, as such an agreement would at 
once convert the doctrine into law, and what is considered a mere po- 
litical tendency of the United States into a fundamental canon and a 
binding principle upon the nations of this continent. 

I know beforehand that to this thesis there will be opposed the opin- 
ion of European authors who say: 

Since the law of nations is a law between all civilized states as equal 
members of the family of nations, the states of the American continent 
are subject to the same international rights and duties as the European 
states. The European states, as far as the law of nations is concerned, 
are absolutely free to acquire territory in America as elsewhere ; and the 
same legal rules are valid concerning intervention on the part of Euro- 
pean Powers both in American affairs and in the affairs of others 
states.* 

Without denying the truth included in the first part of this state- 
ment, in regard to the last two, that is, in reference to the possibility 
of the Old World acquiring territory of the American continent or 
intervening in the internal affairs of the independent nations which 
occupy it, any observing and impartial spirit will be compelled to con- 
clude that the occurrences that have happened since 1823 show clearly 
that such assertions are absurd. 

The European Powers have not acquired one inch of American ter- 
ritory since independence was accomplished, and if they should now 
attempt it, they would meet, as I have said before, with the same 
stumbling block which they found in the beginning, now considerably 
increased and strengthened. 

But be it as it may, it is not a situation for material resistance nor for 
force which we now contemplate, but one of strict justice, and justice 
shelters under its protecting wing the noble aspirations of the repub- 
lics of the New World to live free and independent, and to conserve 
in peace the rich gifts with which the Creator has favored them. Both 
from the point of view of political equilibrium and from the infinitely 
more important one of peace and international justice, it is urgent 
that the Monroe Doctrine, in fact accepted and respected by all na- 
tions, should attain from all of them the consecration of an admitted 
principle of international law. If in the next conference at The Hague, 
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such a plausible result could be obtained, there would have been re- 
moved a grave source for possible disagreement between the nations of 
this and the other continents, a disagreement which I hope will never 
happen, but whose painful consequences it is not difficult to foresee. 
The acknowledgment of the Monroe Doctrine, as stated, by all the na- 
tions of the earth should bring confidence among them and, through it, 
more intimate relations and friendship. 

It would be a great step toward the achievement of the noblest as- 
piration of the human spirit and which this society has for its motto : 
"Inter gentes Jus et Pax." 

The Chairman. I am requested to give notice that the Executive 
Council will meet at 2:30 o'clock this afternoon at No. 2 Jackson 
Place, to appoint committees and hear reports. 

I am also requested to ask the members to get their banquet tickets 
from the Assistant Secretary at the door. If there is no further 
business in the morning session, the Society will stand adjourned until 
8 o'clock this evening at this place. 

[Thereupon at 12:30 o'clock p. m., the Society adjourned until 
8 o'clock p. m. on the same day.] 



